MAP-MAKING
We must now hear a little about how the photography
of the country is done. The pictures or pairs of pictures
cannot be taken in a haphazard way; we must be sure
of getting a record of every area, yet at the same time
we must not waste film or fuel. The sketch on the op-
posite page, which I have borrowed from the leader of
the Danish East Greenland Cartographic Expeditions,
will help us to understand the methods used.
The camera is set slantways beneath the aeroplane in
such a way that the greatest area possible is recorded in
the picture. The aeroplane flies on, taking its pictures
two by two with a suitable "pupil-distance" between
them. But we have already seen that when features of
the landscape lie more than a certain distance away
from us, our judgment becomes unreliable; therefore
another series of pictures is made farther inland, and the
machine flies back parallel with its earlier course. If
the land is too broad to be adequately covered in this
way, we must take a third and perhaps a fourth set still
farther in. It is this process which is represented in the
picture. Above we see the country in relief, to the right
the aviator is out over the sea, at a height of 13,000 feet,
and the lines indicate how much we shall see on our
pictures. Below we see a bird's-eye view of the area,
with the parallel courses laid at distances of from twenty
to twenty-five miles. The black dots mark the points
from which the photographs are taken, and we see that
these pictures go in pairs, the distance between them
representing the distance between the pupils. When all
these pictures have been taken we can return home with
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